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* MONEY TALKS ”—* JOHN D. R.” AS A WITNESS 


Mr. Rockefeller, the multi-millionaire oil king, who is seen above talking to a friend just prior to entering the Federal Court in New York, where he has 

been giving evidence in his own defence during the progress of the Government's suit for the dissolution of the Standard Oil Company, The world’s 

richest man made an odd figure in court with his wig slightly awry, nervous, dressed in old-fashioned funereal clothes, entering and leaving the court 
on tiptoe, and giving his evidence in a quavering and uncertain voice 
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THE TATLER 


Langfier 
MR. CHARLES FERGUSON 


Whose marriage to Lady Edith Campbell took place 
on Saturday last 


A Fascinating Princess. 


T is said, with how much truth I cannot 
say, that the German Crown Prince 
will visit England next year. If 
this report is true there is no other 

royalty in Europe who will better please 
the English people than he. It is 
well known that his English tendencies 
have more than once invoked the dis- 
pleasure of his august father, while as for 
the Crown Princess she will capture the 
fancy of everybody in England. In fact, 
by many she is considered the most fasci- 
nating royalty in Europe. There is a par- 
ticular charm about her which for want of 
another word may 
be described as 
Parisienne. In- 
deed, she dresses 
and has all the 
graces and charm 
of manner of the 
born Parisienne, 
and when _ her 
mother insisted 
upon the bridal 
trousseau _ being 
made exclusively 
in Paris it gave 
dire offence to 
many a_ worthy 
Teuton, but she 
reaped her reward 
in knowing that 
the Crown Prin- 
cess of Germany 
is by far the best- 
dressed royal prin- 
cess in Europe. 
With large dark 
and wonderfully 
expressive eyes, 
an olive com- 
plexion, and a 
smile that is full 
of intense fun and 
vivacity, she in- 
spires more admi- 
ration among her 
subjects “than 
many a_ lovelier 
woman. 


electricity. 


“or in connection with it. 


A GROUP OF 


point for those about to marry. 
marry a negative young man, for then she would be sure to get her own way. 
to differ, but two negatives should never marry—they would never get on 
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Restaurant Annexe Wanted for Theatres. 
e have often wondered secretly why 
when some of the latest I.ondon 
theatres were in course of construction 
some ingenious person did not recom- 
mend the building of a restaurant above 
We in “the 
greatest city in the world” are wont to 
look upon the drama less as an education 
than as a means of digestion, and it is 
therefore the more surprising that some- 
one has not thought of this really excel- 
lent idea before. In Paris, however, they 
have started this restaurant annexe at 
two of the principal theatres, and since 
the production of the Gétterddmmerung 
without cuts at the opera the fashion of 
dining between the acts, or before or after 
the performance, will quickly become the 
habit at that theatre as well. Of course 
the dinner has long been considered by 
London managers as the greatest enemy 
of the diama, and this prospect of having 
the former in too great proximity to the 
latter is looked upon by them with 
anxiety, and there is consequently no 
ereat desire to follow too closely this 
example from Paris. Apart from this 
objection it might, on the other hand, 
induce the fashionable playgoer to arrive 
somewhat more punctually than is his 
wont and so not disturb the early arrivals 
by treading on their toes and otherwise 
disturbing the performance ; but then he 
might possibly be still more induced to 
linger over his dinner and make an even 
ereater nuisance of himself than he is at 
present. 


Concerning Corsets. 

From time to time there springs up a 
courageous reformer bent on con- 

vincing the “shrieking’’ sex that there is 

nothing more harmful nor inartistic than 

the modern corset. The latest is in the 


“ POSITIVES” 


WAITING FOR A 


A new form of matrimonial proposal was foreshadowed the other day by Miss Martha Craig, president of the 
“O. N.” Union—a union of ladies interested in scientific research—which met at the Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington. 
The occasion was a description by Mr. A. E. Baines of his new invention, a kind of mechanical doctor worked by 
Mr. Baines claimed for his invention that it would diagnose almost any ailment of mankind. The new 
machine, added Miss Craig, would be useful in detecting positive and negative electrical conditions, an important 
It would always be a good thing, for instance, for a positive young woman to 
Two positives would at least agree 
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“NEGATIVE” 


Langher 
LADY EDITH CAMPBELL 


Eldest daughter of Earl Cawdor, whose marriage to 
Mr. Charles Ferguson of Pitfour took place last Saturday 


form of a brochure entitled “Pour la 
Beauté Naturelle de la Forme Contre la 
Mutilation de la Taille par le Corset.’ Not 
a bad mouthful all at once. In it there 
are, of course, two illustrations—one repre- 
senting the Venus de Milo in marble and 
the other as she would appear if addicted 
to the modern corset habit. Diagrams 
are also given of the interior anatomy of 
these two ladies, and the pictorial de- 
formities of the corset-bound woman do 
certainly not make a pretty picture. In 
the place of corsets ‘‘ Pour la Beauté,” etc., 
recommends an elaborate system of braces, 
straps, and bands which are all too tech- 
nical for detailed 
description here 
but which must 
certainly be em- 
ployed if woman 
hopes to arrive at 
her full perfection. 
This is. all’ very 
well, but “ Could 
the Venus of Milo 
wear a Direc- 
toire?” That, 
and only that, is 
the vital question 
of the moment. 
» What’s ina Name? 
e learn that 
the only 
member of the 
Reichstag who 
was able to with- 
stand the storm 
which recently 
burst over the 
German Govyern- 
ment with regard 
to the celebrated 
Kaiser interview 
was Herr Gamp. 
We read that his 
speech was notice- 
able for its dry 
humour, which, if 
there is anything 
in a name, is not 
surprising. 
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Naval Plays. 
WO AE ©: v0 
mand” per- 
formance - of Mr. 
Cyril Maude and 
company in The 
Flag Lieutenant at 
Sandringham last 
Friday week 
was doubly inte- 
resting from the 
fact that it was 
the first time a 
nautical drama 
had ever been 
played at one of 
the royal private 
theatres. It is very 
curious that a 
nation which has 
commanded the, 
sea for over 300 
years should so 
seldom produce a 
play dealing with 
a naval subject. 
The only other 
example is Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s 
H.M.S. Pinafore, 
but that was 
operetta. 


H 
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Prince, Artist, and 
Author. 


re of the 


newest _re- 


THE TATLER 


Out. 


an excellent lin- 
guist and writes 
as well in Eng- 
lish and French 
as in his own lan- 
guage. Heisalso 
an adept at the 
art of fencing and 
a good all-round 
sportsman. He 
married the beau- 


tilul American 
novelist, Miss 
Amélie Rives, 


who is best known 
by her first book, 
“The Quick and 
the Dead.” 


The Eton Cele- 
bration. 

A» interesting 
7 ceremony 
took place last 
week when the 
King declared the 
new library open 
at Eton in me- 
mory of the brave 
Etonians who fell 
in the South 
African War. As 
the photograph 
on our. page 
shows there was 
a large collection 
of royalties, and 


cruits to the ranks 
of literature from 
those of art is 
Prince Pierre 
Troubetzkoy, who 
has just had his 
first book, “The 
Passer-by,” pub- 


lished by Mr. Grant Richards. He is 


THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL 


At a recent race meeting. The Grand Duke, who 

matried the Countess Torby, is immensely popular in 

England and was a prominent figure during the recent 

festivities at Sandringham in honour of the King’s birth- 

day; he was a guest of the royal house party for some 
days prior to the celebration 


the G.O.M. 


He was the first of his five 


BULOW—THE KING-TAMER 


The Kaiser has endorsed the German Chancellor's 

declaration in the Reichstag that he will refrain in future 

from interference in foreign politics except through his 

ministers. Such a concession by a monarch who has 

ruled almost autocratically for twenty years is a 
historical epoch in German history 


among otlier dis- 
tinguished guests 
was Lord Roberts, 
dapper as_ ever, 
and followed by 
crowds of admir- 
ing small boys. 
Lord _ Rosebery 


emerged from his lonely furrow for the 


already well known both in England and 
America as a portrait-painter, having 
been fortunate enough to get most of the 
important personages of both continents 
to sit to him. His portrait of Mr. Glad- 
stone is one of the finest ever made of 


brothers to come to England and was 
soon followed by Prince Paul, who is a 
distinguished sculptor and prefers the 
strenuous life devoted to art to one of 
splendid but monotonous ease at home in 
Russia. Prince Pierre is like most Russians 


occasion, and indeed all branches of the 
services were represented by old boys 
whose names are famous. The library 
which has been opened is a very beautiful 
one and a fitting memorial for those who 
laid down their lives for their country. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING HONOURS ETON’S GALLANT DEAD 


The King made a noble appeal to the boys of Eton on the occasion of the inauguration of the memorial hall to Eton's gallant dead. 


His Majesty was accompanied by 


the Queen, Princess Victoria, Princess Patricia of Connaught, Princess Henry of Battenberg, Princess Christian, Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, and Princess 


Alexander of Teck, the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, who are seen above, and in addition many old Etonians and others who have done the state service. 


Among 


others present were Lord Rosebery, Lord Esher, Lord Cheylesmore, Lord Wemyss, and Lord™Roberts 
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London, 1908. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ Tatler,’’ London. 


November Twenty-fifth, 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
5 SPAS, &c. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


BY THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, and 
BRISBANE, without transhipment, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMEC. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. 


Tons. London. | Marseilles. Naples. 
ORMUZ 6465 Nov. 27 Dec. 4 Dec. 6 
ORIENT. | 5453 Dec. 11 | Dec. 18 Dec. 20 
OROYA 6297 Dec. 25 Jan.) 1> Jan. 3 


M { F. Green & Co., } Head Offices: 
SHEEEISS air ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Fenchurch Ayenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
: sus) Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. ty 
For HEALTH 


Ai A R R O G A E E and PLEASURE. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (S80 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W. H. Lecce, Manager. 


BOSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds.. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. -Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaccs. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier.. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. 87 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwase, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BRIDLINGTON.— Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled’Héte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN, Proprietress, 


BRDLINGTON. Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view.. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 


noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


(CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
£2 00 Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, 
yj E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holder of this 
Rem Co) pon-[nsurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within 
the United Kingdom to any Railway Company’s passenger-train in which such holder is travelling 

as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. | 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of 

the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder’s usual signature shall have been 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the 
accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within fourteen days after its oecurrence, 
(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the 
same by the Corpora'ion, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy 
seats of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week 
of issue only. 

This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the 
“© OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, Limitep, Act, 1890,’’ Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 

The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a 
premium under Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal 
Office of the Corporation. z 

Week of issue, from November 25, 1908. 

Signature os 

Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher. or to a 
Newsagent, are not_required to sign the aboye Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but will be held covered 
under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to 
this effect be obtained in respect of each period of subscription. This can be done by forwarding a 
stamped addressed envelope accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for 
registration, to 


THE OGEAN AGGIDEMT & GUARANTEE GORPORATION, Lid., 
236-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Ss 50 OOO to be advanced from 4 per cent. per 
' annum to persons entitled to money 

on death of relatives or friends or with assured incomes. 
$1 O OO @ to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 
5 without sureties, in sums of £10 
upwards. £20,000 to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 


without sureties, in sums of £100 upwards; principal can 
remain for one to seven years so long as the interest is paid. 


H. HYAM, 35, LEOPOLD STREET, LEEDS. 


FE 
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AIETY THEATRE. ‘ Manager, Mr, GEorGE EDWARDES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Mr. George Edwardes’s New Production. 


HAVANA. 
A Musical Play. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE. “THE LYONS MAIL” at 8.45. 


Mr. H. B. IRVING. Miss DOROTHEA BAIRD. 
At 8.15, THE SERGEANT OF HUSSARS, by Cicety HAMILTON. 
Box Office 10 till 10. Telephone 6867 Gerrard. Matinees, WEDS. & SATS. at 2.15, 


[_ONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN _SPECTACLE. 


“"~ DAY IN PARIS,” the Apache Dance is the Talk of London. 
LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, BEATRICE COLLIER, &c. 
“AFTER THE OPERA.” Mr. HYMACK, BIOSCOPE, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitrcuins. 


MADAME 


EMPIRE. 


QUEEN’S HALL 

(Sole Lessees, Chappell and Co, Ltd.), 
Friday next, NOVEMBER 27th, 
at 3°o’clock. 


in AID of the 

ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL and 
CENTRAL LONDON 
OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL. 


DONALDA’S 


GRAND 


Patrons: T.R.H. the 
Prince and Princess of WALES. 
FRIDAY, Nov. 27, at 3 o’clock. 


CONCERT. The following Artisteshave 
kindly offered their-services : 
Madame PAULINE DONALDA, Mr. INGO SIMON, 
Madame KIRKBY LUNN, Mr. PHILIP SIMMONS, 
Madame INGO SIMON, Sir CHARLES SANTLEY, 
Miss MARIE TEMPEST, Mons. MAURICE FARKOA, 
Miss CISSIE LOFTUS, Mons. JEAN GERARDY, 
Mdlle. SCIALTIEL, JOSKA SZIGETI, and 
Mr. JOHN McCORMACK, Mr. MALCOLM SCOTT. 
Stalls, 2 gns. and 1 gn.; Grand Circle, 1 gn., 10s. 6d. and 7s, 6d; balcony, 5s.; area, 2s. 6d.; 
orchestral seats, 2s. 6d. Tickets of usual agents; and Chappell’s, 50, Bond Street, W. 


FYERES GORE CEUB 1s Holes. 


OPEN OCTOBER 15TH TO MAY 15TH. 


Three minutes’ walk from Golf Hotel. . 
GEORGE H. LOGAN, Secretary. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ WARDROBES PURCHASED 


for Abroad. Highest possible Prices given. Trial Parcel solicited. Cash by Return. 
Bankers: Lloyds’ Bank, Ltd. 
MADAME MARION, 23, BRIDGE STREET, SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST—continued, 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND _CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in tne 
beautiful Monte district. 
ARROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: THos. RItey. 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. 'Grams: “Grand.” ’Phone: 1017. 


ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hviels 
purvey the ‘*“CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral. Waters in svnhons and hottles. 


ARROGATE.—White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. Excellent 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 


ARROGATE.— Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘‘ Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. See the beauty spots of Warwickshire in Autumn; 
conveniently reached from all parts. Enlarged and re-modelled. Unique hunting quarters; 
largest stabling and garage in district. Telephone: 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS.— Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

"* lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; Friday to 
Monday, £2 15s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Remtty Meap, Resident 
“__ Proprietor. 


SCARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘‘The best of everything.” 
Apply MANAGERESS, 
SCARBOROUGH. Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
~ Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 
CARBOROUGH.—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week endat Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes, Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the -words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada Id. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL FOURSOME AT DEAL. 


MEASURING UP A CLOSE PUTT—DUNCAN, RAY, AND VARDON ARE SEEN ABOVE IN THE ORDER NAMED 


TOM VARDON GEORGE DUNCAN CHARLES MAYO EDWARD RAY 


The £200 professional foursome at Deal was a series of victories from start to finish for Duncan and Mayo against the challengers, Vardon and Ray. 

On the first day at Deal the challengers were four holes to the bad, and as everybody expected they could never get square; thus Duncan and Mayo won 

the foursome by 6 up and 5 to play. The concluding half of the game was played at Prince’s, Sandwich. The victors at every point played better golf 
than the challengers and never allowed their opponents to follow up even a temporary success 


0" E LEFVE SVERIGE. 


THE ROYAL PROCESSION THE NEW LOUNGE IN THE HOTEL METROPOLE 
The King and Queen of Sweden en route for the City passing the beautifully- The directors of the Gordon Hotels, Ltd., are to be congratulated on this 
decorated Oxford Street galleries of Waring and Gillow the latest addition to the many fine apartments at the Métropole 
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The Richest Man in the World. 


M ifs 


In his recent examination at the 
Custom House in New York he stated 
that the reason of his success was 
that he was an able business man 
and his competitors were not, and 
in answer to allegations against his 
business methods he stated that he 
never made anything but a fair 
bargain. Mr. Rockefeller has adopted 
of late years a somewhat religious 
turn of mind, and a short time ago 
gave a lecture to young menin which 
he took as his text, “ Money is not 
all in this world-; let us turn our 
thoughts to higher things.” Certainly 
he has done his utmost to prevent a 
great many other people from acquir- 
ing even a sufficiency of what is 
known as the root of all evil, and 
doubtless will be credited accordingly 
in the proper quarter. 


His Start in Life. 


M« Rockefeller started in life as a 

farm drudge, which occupation 
he continued until he was sixteen 
years of age, when he proceeded to 
Cleveland, Ohio, and took a post as 
office boy. His first business deal was 
the purchase of a raft of hop poles 
on the Ohio, which he steered himself 
to a neighbouring mill to dispose of 
at a profit of £10. 
That £10 formed 
the basis of other 
deals and other 
profits until at the 
age of twenty-six 
he ,had £2,000 
capital behind 
him Hey asia 
devotee of golf, 
and in his recent 
voyage to Europe 
was noted for 
being far more 
prodigal with his 
advice than with 
his money. 


An Interesting 
Yankee Wedding. 


A n_ interesting 


forthcoming 
American 


m ar- 
riage is that of 
Miss Ethel Cryder 


to Mr. Cecil Hig- 


gins, formerly 
secretary to thie 
British Embassy 


at Washington, on 
December 1. Miss 
Cryder is one of 


three sisters, all 
tall, very hand- 
some, and _ strik- 


ingly alike. Even 
their parents were 
sometimes unable 
to tell them apart, 
and at social func- 


Rockefeller, the multimillionaire, 
whose portrait forms the subject of 
our frontispiece, is easily the richest man 
in the world and not the least interestiny. 


Astor was making a list for her annual 
ball she told her secretary to invite Miss 
Cryder. ‘Which one?”’ asked her secre- 
tary. “ Why, all three of her,’ answered 
Mrs. Astor 


OUT OF HIS ‘“‘LONELY FURROW” 


Lord Rosebery opening the new university buildings at Ealing. 

He had many busy days last week. As an old Etonian he was 

present at the inauguration of the memorial hall when his 

Majesty made such a stirring appeal to the boys of Eton. His 

lordship is also actively engaged on a huge protest meeting over 

which he will preside in connection with the question of Epsom 
being made a dumping ground for lunatics 
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own Out. 


Of Interest to the Curious. 
‘Phe sisters were very well known in 


New York and were often followed 


by the idle and curious in a similar manner 
as the famous Gunning sisters were in 


London over a hundred years ago. 
Mr. Higgins, who is to marry Miss 
Cryder, is the son of Mr. Henry V. 
Higgins by his first wife and stepson 
of the present Mrs. Higgins, who was 
before her marriage Mrs. William 
Breeze of New York. 


A Modern Diana. 
Lady Constance Stewart-Richard- 
son has betaken herself for the 
second time to the wilds of Central 
Africa in search of big game. So far 
her luck has been good, and her 
“bag” on the last occasion when she 
visited those parts was the envy of 
many a mighty hunter of the other 
sex. Society, which some regard as 
the alpha and omega of all things, 
is to her an eternal weariness, and 
like a wise woman she flies from it to 
where she can find her real happiness, 
among the primeval forests and wild 
things. With the natives Lady 
Constance is most popular, and she 
declares that her treatment at the 
hands of the black potentates and 
chiefs whom she has met has left 
nothing to be desired, though not 
being fluent in their lingo is some- 
what of a drawback, and conversation 
is necessarily limited. Her experi- 
ences have sometimes been almost 
as embarrassing as 
those of the 
French officer 
who, at a loss for 
a topic, ventured, 
“Vous étes 
négre ?” “Oui, 
monsieur; je suis 
negre. Con- 
tinuez !” 


Pure Beer. 
t ought to be 
extremely 
gratifying to the 
imbiber of “ beer, 
beer, glorious 
beer,’ to know 
that arsenic, the 
“bogey ’’ of some 
years ago, is abso- 
lutely absent from 
the brew of the 
present day. On 
the other hand, 
according to a 
contemporary, his 
daily glass con- 
tains among its 
other fifty ingre- 
dients such cheery 
additionals as 
metramide, da]- 
line, peptonide, 
kalium, metasul- 
phite, chloride of 
calcium, optanin, 
quassia, and 
catechu, In these 
days of Socialism 


tions they were the British work- 
usually mistaken MRS; PATRICK CAMPBELL man at any rate 
for one another. cannot complain 

_ Who is making a welcome reappearance at the New Theatre in a series of matinées, when she will produce that he has not 


An amusing story 
is told that when 
Mrs. William 


.is on Friday next, November 27; 


Deirdre, a legendary verse play in one act by W. B. Yeats, and Electra, in which character she appears in our 
picture, a one-act original tragedy by Hugo von Hofmannsthal founded on the old Greek story. 
there will be others on December 1, 8, 10, and 11 


1gO 


enough value for 


The first matinée ; 
his money. 
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TOPICAL EVENTS AT A GLANCE. 


Langher 
MISS VIOLET RIDGEWAY LAST WEEK'S MOST PROMINENT BRIDE, LADY GLAMIS 
The only daughter of the Right Hon. Sir West Ridgeway, whose marriage Née Lady Dorothy Osborne, whose marriage to Lord Glamis took place on 
to Mr. Edward Tollemache of the Coldstream Guards and eldest son of Saturday last. Lady Glamis is the second daughter of the Duke of Leeds 
the late Hon. Hamilton Tollemache takes place early in the New Year and the bridegroom is the eldest son of the Earl of Strathmore 


FAMOUS CRICKETERS AMONG THE PHEASANTS 


The Jam of Nawanagar (‘‘Ranji") has a shooting party at Shillinglee Park. The principal names, from left to right, are: the Comte de Birchgrave 
d’Altena, the Jam Sahib (‘‘Ranji"’), Dr. W. G. Grace, and Lord Hawke (on the extreme right) 


ANOTHER TREMOR FOR THE GOVERNMENT—THE FORTHCOMING CHELMSFORD BY-ELECTION 


Mrs. and Mr. Dence, the Liberal candidate, practising the electioneering smile Captain Pretyman, the Conservative candidate, canvassing a doubtful voter 
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from Gay 


Le Roi est Mort. 
UCH has been written about Vic- 
torien Sardou since the world 
learnt the sad news that he was 
no more, but there always remain 
unwritten values known only to those 
hearts who have had the privilege of 
knowing a great man, and he undoubtedly 
was a great man in the most comprehen- 
sive meaning of the word. His _ life work 
was neither local nor limited; he was a 
ereat power in the world of art, a personage 
in the still larger life of the world, and it 
is difficult to gauge 
his loss both to France 
and to humanity. 
Great Powers. 
his fact was borne 
in the minds of 
those who stood beside 
his grave in the hum- 
ble little cemetery of 
Marly-le-Roi after the 
pomp and magnifi- 
cence of the morning’s 
ceremony in Paris. His 
death has left a blank 
behind him, the link 
between two centuries 
is lost, for Sardou was 
a pillar connecting the 
past and present, sup- 
porting the temple of 
art and the history of 
the world across two 
centuries. Only a few 
can appreciate what a 
great power he was in 
France, how much he 


did in his lifetime 
towards the general 
welfare of mankind. 


The tears of many are 
a sorrowful recognition 
that a master has 
passed away from our 
midst. 


The Kinship of Great 
Minds. 
t is said that there is 
kinship between 
great minds, and the 


striking resemblance 
traced between Sardou, 
Erasmus, Bonaparte, 


and Wagner helps to 
prove theassertion. It 
is to be regretted that 
Sardou would never 
consent to have his 
portrait taken either by a sculptor or a 
painter; his life was too busy to permit 
him to spare the necessary time. He 
eventually yielded to Benjamin Constant’s 
solicitations, but the death of the artist 
prevented their realisation. The camera 
was the only successful reproducer of his 
features, and to it he only awarded a five- 
minutes’ sitting. ~ 


te te 


An Indefatigable Worker. 
Sardou was an indefatigable worker who 
became almost oblivious of his 
surroundings. Still, no doubt his chateau 
at Marly was the most congenial to him for 
labour, and for anyone who has seen this 
charming home it is not surprising. The 
charm of Paris is waning day by day but its 
environs—St. Cloud, Belleville, and St. Ger- 
main—still wear the old-world fascination. 


By A. Chance. 


A Cordon Bleu. 
“Lhe famous chef of the Jockey Club, 
M. Maréchel, has been promoted 
to a high position, namely, master of 
the kitchen at the Spanish Court. It 
appears that on one occasion when the 
young King Alfonso paid an incognito 
visit to Paris he honoured the Jockey 
Club with his presence at dinner, and was 
so impressed with the culinary art there 
displayed that on the first opportunity he 
had the creator of the banquet transferred 
to his royal residence. 


MISS NELLIE MARTYL 


The charming actress of the Opéra Comique 


Is French Cooking Deteriorating ? 


[t is the fashion rather to shake one’s 
head sadly over the decadence of 
modern times, and even the fleshpots of 
France have not escaped condolence. 
Still, for those who know where and how 
to dine (no mean accomplishment) Paris 
can still offer fare worthy of their accept- 
ance. Take Vatel for example, Durand, 
Larue, and at least twenty other restau- 
rants where the wine will match the food 

and both be excellent. 

te tr 

The Three Essentials. 
ome “ Gourmet” authority has stated 
that “la bonne cuisine”’ consists of 
three essentials, “to taste good, to look 
good, and to be well served”; there 
is, however, another essential — money. 

Without it good cooking is impossible. 
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The Edict of Fashion. 


Some person or persons have decided for 

the rest of the world that the season 
of Paris takes place between April and 
the end of June, and for London have 
ordained that it is everyone’s duty who 
wishes to be considered fashionable to put 
in an appearance in town between the 
months of May and August. 


A Pleasant Place. 
f course, like all traditions, it does not 

bear inspection, for Paris at any 
rate is a very pleasant 
place to be in during 
the dull grey days of 
winter. There is a 
cheerful glow about 
things which makes 
one forget one’s own 
domestic worries and 
renders one oblivious 
of Nature’s melancholy 
message. There is 
plenty to see at the 
theatres. Le Roi is 
still doing big business 
and deservedly at the 
Variétés, Arsene Lupin 
is thrilling audiences 
nightly at the Athénée, 
and Le Passepartout at 
the Gymnase finds 
many supporters. 

PA 

En Avant. 
At the enterprising 

little Théatre des 
Arts a new play is to 
be presented for the 
benefit of the abonnés, 
who are always cla- 
mouring for fresh fare ; 
it is called Kaatje, by 
Paul Spaak, and comes 
with a fine reputation 
from Brussels. : 


Vera Sergine. 
+ Lv resh from her trium- 
phant reception 
in London in Le 
Grand Soir Mdlle. Vera 
Sergine has returned 
to play the réle of a 
passionate Italian girl 
of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in Kaatje. M. 
Durec, who was so 
warmly praised by the 
London critics for his performance of Anton 
in Le Grand Soiv, will also be associated 
with her, © 


Reutlinger 


i. 


Art Collectors. 


ollectors on both sides of the Channel 
keep a sharp eye on the Hétel Drouot, 
the Christie’s of Paris, where many a fine 
collection belonging to the ancienne 
noblesse lias been knocked down by the 
hammer. In the early days of December a 
fine collection of oriental ceramics and 
Chinese lacquer will be disposed of, and 
prior to that, on November 30, at the 
salerooms of Georges Petit, a very fine 
collection of pictures and Gobelin and 
3eauvais tapestries will be offered for sale. 
They will be on exhibition two days before 
the sale. 
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Cotswolds. 


THE COTSWOLD 


“4 Pe opening meet of 

the Cotswold Hunt 
took place on Tuesday, 
November 3, at the resi- 
dence of the master, Mr. 


H. O. Lord of Lilley 
Brook, Charlton Kings. 
Mr. and Mrs._ Lord 


dispensed hospitality to 
all comers, and _ before 
leaving for the covert side 
the master presented to 
the retiring huntsman, 
Charles Travers, on behalf 
of over 300 subscribers, 
his portrait—an excellent 
likeness painted by Mr. 
H. E. Branch—and a 
cheque for £365. Charles 
‘Travers became huntsman 
to the Cotswold in the 
year 1872 and retired at 
the end of last season 
after carrying the horn 
for thirty-six years with 
unbounded success and 
with great satisfaction to 
every member of the 
hunt. In 1897 he was 
presented with a previous 
testimonial of £760. 
The Cotswold Hunt was 
established in the year 
1858, up to which time 
the country was hunted 


by Lord Fitzhardinge’s 
pack of hounds. — Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, who 


succeeded to the title in 


MR. H. O. 


LORD 


HUNT—MR. H. 


(MASTER 


O. LORD, MASTER (SECOND MOUNTED FIGURE ON LEFT) 


OF THE COTSWOLD), 
DAUGHTERS 
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MRS. 


LORD, 


Bassano 


AND THEIR 


TWO 


_filled 


Bassano 


1857, gave up, and Mr. 
Cregore Colmore was 
appointed the first master 
and ably fulfilled the 
duties for thirteen years. 
He was followed in suc- 
cession by Sir Reginald 
Graham, Bart., Captain 
A. Sumner, Mr. W. F. 
Hicks Beach, Major de 
Freville, Mr. Algernon 
Rushout, Mr. Boyce Pod- 
more, and in 1904 Mr. 
Herbert Owen Lord took 
up the reins of office. The 
list of honorary secre- 
taries includes Mr. W. O. 
srigstock, Colonel 
Thoyts, that fine old 
sportsman, Mr. Arthur 
le Blanc, who continued 
hunting after his nine- 


“tieth birthday, and Mr. 


G. B. Witts, who has 
the office for the 


last twenty-three years. 


. The Cotswold country is 


divided into two distinct 
portions, the hill and the 
The 


vale. former con- 
sists mostly of stone 
walls and the latter 


hedges and ditches with 
a sprinkling of water. 
Foxes are numerous in 
every part; such a thing 
as a blank day, or a long 
draw is practically un- 
known. 4 


TE TATE Ee 


THE MAKING OF A GAIETY 


Miss Maudi Darrell on November 13,— 
I have read with amazement the schemes of 
Mr. George Edwardes and Mr. Seymour Hicks. 
Never before have the good looks of a raw 
recruit been placed before the talent and 
experience of the leading artists. 

Mr. Filson Young on November 14.— 
[The] English are lovers of performance ; 
they like acting but take little interest in the 
drama. 

Mr. Gerald du Maurier on November 15.— 
Nowadays acting is a matter of depart- 
ment. 

HAVE no chance of becoming 

a peer, but I have received 

a letter from Miss Maudi 
Darrell. I do not suggest 

for a moment that Miss Darrell 
associates merely with peers. On 
the contrary, her letter is a protest 
against the suggestion that it is 
open to any good- looking girl by 
going on to the musical: comedy 
stage ‘‘to secure a preposterous 
salary for three years and eventu- 
ally acquire a princely income 

—or marry a peer. 


te ie te 
M: y astonishment at receiving 
a letter from Miss Darrell, 
which I have symbolised by the 
suggestion that only peers can 
possibly get into touch with the 
light-music stage, is largely due 
to the fact that nobody connecte:| 
with that strange department of 
entertainment ever dreams olf 
considering the feelings of the 
mere dramatic critic. He is 
nearly always bored to death 
by the musical entertainment to 
which he is invited, although as 
a rule he does not say so because 
he knows that the Great Public 
will be delighted for hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of perform- 
ances quite independent of his 
predilections; but Miss Darrell 
has come to have some sympathy 
with him~because she feels that musical 
comedy “has received its cruellest thrusts 
from the inside.” In other words, she 
knows clearly that it has been reduced to 
a veductio ad absurdum by the managers, 
who have resorted to the extraordinary 
device of a newspaper plebiscite for the 
recruiting of what is generically known 
as ‘a Gaiety girl.” 
cannot, however, agree with Miss 
Darrell when she says that never 
before have the good looks of a raw 
recruit been placed before the talent and 
experience of its leading artists :— 

To me, knowing the condition of things in 
the theatrical world, it seems a crime to induce 
girls—with nothing but good looks to recomi- 
mend them—to enter an already overcrowded 
profession. Surely these managers do not 
seriously think that the engagement of twelve 
or twenty untrained chorus girls will benefit 
the box office. 

ut that is exactly what the managers, 

or the syndicates behind them, have 
been doing for years, and that is what the 
poor critic has been saying for years. A 
girl is chosen not because she has the 
slightest dramatic instinct, not because she 
can sing, but because she looks pretty, 
can wear smart frocks witli ease, and can 
walk into the Carlton to supper with as 
much dignity as if she were a duchess. A 
girl who has the voice of a Melba has no 
earthly chance on the light-music stage as 
we know it at the present moment ; indeed, 
it is as different as possible from the grand- 


MISS DUNDAS SLATER IN 


stage ability from both sides. 


opera stage where the public gladly 
accepts an adipose tenor as Romeo and a 
woman of fifty as Juliet. In light music 


a woman’s chance of success seems to - 


be in almost direct proportion to the 
minuteness of her talent. 
] have pointed out several times in these 

columns the remarkable fact that, 
although acting is essentially a feminine 
art, Englishwomen are making far less 


W. & D. Downey 
AT THE GAIETY 


“HAVANA” 


Miss Dundas Slater at an hour’s notice was called upon to play Miss Olive 
May’s part of Tita in Havana at the Gaiety Theatre the other night and 
retains it during Miss May’s recovery from a sprained knee. 
Slater is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. Dundas Slater and inherits her 
She has played (on tour) such parts as Lady 
Orreyd in Mrs. Tanqueray and Tow Tow in Sweet Nancy 


mark in it at the present time than in pro- 
bably any other period of our theatrical 
history ; that we have no Mrs. Siddons and 
certainly nothing approaching the talent 
of a Bernhardt or a Duse—the products of 
Latins who are interested in drama far 
more than in its SINS 
This, ae been particularly true of the 
light-music stage ever since musical 
comedy. began its reign. In the old Gaiety 
days the type of entertainment demanded 
a certain sense of humour and produced 
its Nellie Farren. Nowadays, who cares 
what the leading lady can doso long as 
she is pretty and picture-postcardable ? 
Indeed, the musical comedy stage is the 
easiest place in the world to reach. The 
first essential is a pretty girl. She presents 
herself at the theatre door, her voice is 
“tried,” she walks on, she does the same 
silly little thing for 300 or 400 nights, and 
she gets a very fair salary. Her face is her 
fortune to an extent that the milkmaid 
never knew, and it is soon seen on post 
cards in every corner of the country. And 
here let me say that Mr. George Edwardes 
and Mr. Seymour Hicks are much _ less 
the masters of the situation than the 
servants of the public. They know that 
citizens of all classes and ages will turn 
out by the thousand to see the train in 
which the Gaiety Girl arrives or departs 
in a provincial town. The pretty face, in 
fact, is the desideratum, and the managers 
supply it—perhaps as contemptuous as 
Miss Darrell herself of its possession as an 
open sesame. 
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Miss Dundas 
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GIRL. 


ndeed, it is that same public which has 
made all our acting a question of 
department as Mr. du ‘Maurier pointed 
out in a capital little speech at the O.P. 
Club. But for its humour and his own 
enormous and well-deserved success it 
would have been bitter. But his point is 
undeniable. The player, he showed, is 
chosen to represent himself. If he makes a 
hit asa crippled Welsh dentist, he has to 
go on playing that character ‘during the 
rest of his natural life. His 
public simply gets indifferent if 
he attempts to do anything else. 
In musical comedy department is 


of ste reer palue. 
Tre difficulty I Siecle have 
thought is not in getting 
the girls but in ma king anything 
of them. Few of them ever learn 
the business of the stage. At 
present I can recollect only two 
who have made a great name for 
themselves as comédiennes, namely, 
Miss Marie Tempest and Miss 
Ethel Irving. On the other hand, 
[ remember some who have made 
nopeless failures as leading ladies 
in non-musical plays. Some of 
them are very anxious to learn, 
among them Miss Darrell hersell, 
who showed us how clever she 
can be in a test play produced by 
one of the stage societies—but 
they seldom g t a chance. 


# Ea 


have often wondered where 
the typical Gaiety girl comes 
from. Long ago in the days 
when the sacred lamp burned 
I understand they boarded the 
Kennington ’bus; nowadays the 
professions are not ashamed to 
contribute their quota, and as I 
say, some of the ladies look quite 
like duchesses. Some of them we 
know approach that rank, but 
what becomes of the great mass of them ? 
I have asked many managers themselves 
to suggest an answer, but they cannot. 
After a year or two in town, and maybe 
twice as many trundling up and down the 
provinces, the ladies seem to marry in- 
offensive husbands, returning rarely to the 
haunts of their triumphs. 
i 
] have paca wondered vita a perl nicely 
brought up should ever want’ to go on 
the stage. The objection is not the old- 
fashioned one that it is wicked but that it 
is so horribly uncomfortable. Yet when 
once a girl takes it into her head that she 
will go on to the stage she will never rest 
until she gets there, and if she does not get 
there ten to one she will become a peevish, 
disappointed woman. If she does get there 
her disappointment may be equally great, 
even if we cannot go the length of Miss 
Darrell in stating that most * “will live to 
curse the cee) they take it up.” 
it ue 
ut in stating the case for the pretty face 
neither Mr. Edwardes nor myself is 
making an epoch-making discovery, nor 
is Miss Darrell the first woman to depre- 
cate its uses. When she was in a pinalore 
Olive Schreiner wrote :— 

Look at this little chin of mine with the 
dimple in it. It is but a small part of my 
person, but though I hada knowledge of all 
things under the sun and the wisdom to use it 
and the deep loving heart of an angel it would 
not stead me through life like this little chin. 
Has Miss Darrell herself owed nothing to 
a particularly pretty chin ? 
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SHE WOULD MAKE A CLOWN SCENE POPULAR. 


Reutlinger 
A BEAUTIFUL HARLEQUIN 


Mdile. Meyan, who is at present taking a prominent part in a diverting revue at the Olympia, Paris, where her clever acting and charming 
personality are attracting the whole city 
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A Bundle of Letters : 


Mdlle. Bebé Ruf to the Duke of Bradford. 


No. IV. 


N these dull days, si humide, si crotté, 
so—as you would say, mon cher— 

“ damned-I-beg-your-pardon,” your 
letters come asa little light in a dark 
land. Laugh if you will and put your 
moors to run, but I place in my rooms 
a letter here, a letter there, a letter every- 
where at the time, to keep me warm. It 
was une idée économique et poét que. All 
the same for that I had to put a 
fireguard in front of your last letter. 

“ Bored stiff,” mon vieux ; qu’est- 
ce que c'est que ca? If you would 
have me to understand that with 
the gunpowder and a wile, the 
friends and the family wine, the 
little son and the big castle, you 
hanker after La Délicatesse de 
\'Hétel Savoy, but I am scandalled 
and overjoyed. It is so wrong— 
and so right. Aussi, it is the way. 
One has only the appetite for that 
which is not on the menu. 

Be a good, chér  Bassinoire. 
Everything comes to the man who 
takes the train for it. When you 
have done the duty then shall come 
les vacances. It is not your fault 
that you are a duke any more than 
it is the fault of a man who hasa 
stammer. Itis the parents who are 
to blame; blame them, but be a 
duke. Do not run away with the 
idea that I am sans sympathie. 
3ien au contraire! I pity you, mon 
pauvre Billie; to be a duke is to be 
aman with a disease incurable, sans 
reméde, a man who is not a man 
but a recurring paragraph, a con- 
stant photograph, a hairwash, a 
pill, a soap, a common unique, le 
bizarre ordinaire. You must be 
bored stiff, as you say, because more 
than half of the time you must 
forget that you are a human 
creature and remember only that 
you are an institution, un étalage, 
un coup d’ceil, a side-show. 

But you are more than_ that, 
my duke. If you are bien utile et 
décoratif in the society, you are 
énormément utile et d’une import- 
ance vital to your nation. You are 
one of the dams between your 
Parliament and chaos; without 
you, you old wise foolish, et les 
autres, England would be the toy, 
le brimborion, le colifichet of the 
crank, the axe-grinder, le bavard, 
le jacasse, le pantalon, le politique, 
a little island overrun with les 
microbes d’une Apreté au gain in- 
satiable. Since I read your papers 
I realise this entiérement. So I say 
to you, be a duke all the time—avec 
les inattentions accidentels. I may 
possess an eye to business, mon cher, 
but I have also a respect for your 
country. 

The last rehearsal is over. I 
produce to-morrow. I shall have un 
colessal succés. Ah ha, mon sports- 
man, I dance, I dance, I dance! The press 
were in front this morning. That is why I 
know. They were shocked si peu que rien, 
but they are all going to say that they 
were. In England that is le tout. A 
strange people you. Tell you you must 
not go and you buya box. Tell you to go 
vitement and you refuse a free seat. You 
say, cher mollusque, that London has seen 
in the near past other artistes from Paris 


at the Opera Comique, Paris. 


who appear only to retire. But ves. Bien 
sur. Certainement. But there are artistes 
and artistes. Many are tres jolie, bien 
équilibré, d’une figure parfaite. But—l 
say but—I have the knee dans tous les 
ages. I win on that. I say nothing. But 
there is a story. Iam une jeune femme 
de bonne famille, do you see? I enter my 
bedroom, ma aube-vigne, froma ball. [am 


Bert, Paris 


AN ENGLISH PRIMA DONNA OF NINETEEN 


Miss Maggie Teyte, who is at present creating quite a sensation 
by her fine rendering of Mélisande in ‘Pelléas and Mélisande”’ 
Music-lovers are trusting to hear 


Miss Teyte at Covent Garden ere long 


accompanied by my mother. 
await me. All is of a colour tendre au 
printemps. The mother—how you say ? 
—fuss, embrace, and go. Quick—the door 
is locked. A rope is tied to the leg of the 
bed and thrown out of window. Quick 
again, and Lizette dress me for the night— 
all in the best taste, d’un gotit exquis. 
Not a word spoken, but what eloquence 
on the fingers! First that, and then that, 


My maid 
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Collected by 
Cosmo Hamilton. 


and then that, and then—but hark! 
Lizette, quick, to the window! A false 
alarm. Personne! And all this time I 
am this way, and so soon I catch the cold. 
A wrap. Bon. And now my hair, and 
ma tobe de nuit. Ah, c'est un réve, un 
chef d’ceuvre, la toile d’une ange! If I 
were to describe it to you you would sell 
your trees to buy an airauplane — and 
break your neck. Also I have not 
the time. It would make a book. 
Then, mon cher, another noise. 


Again hark. Lizette rush to the 
window. Lizette turn round anda 


thousand words pour out of the 
fingers. A jump and | am in. 
Lizette tip-tip-tip to the door. | 
give her one look. She give me 
one. ‘ Click, and the light go. 
Sssssooo, and the curtain is down. 
Trés simple et romanesque, n’est 


ce pas? 
Ah well, we shall see. Les 
directeurs are very kind. One, 


English, tall, thin, not a hair except 
on his head, a bow, a smile, a slight 
pressure of the hand, much tie, but 
nothing else that catch the eye 
except the white spat, young-old, 
with a sense of l’ancien régime, all 
quiet, all soothing, a narrow chest, 
a long hand on each lapel, a hea! 
bent down but to a queen below, 
not good-looking you understand, 
but so good to see, French 500 years 
ago, and since then much in the cold 
air—how you say it ?—gentleman. 
Task his name. Honourable Harry 
Upminster. What is that—Honour- 
able? A title or a character? Is it 
won or of a class? A habit or an 
inheritance? Is it a badge to show 
that one does not need a chaperon ? 
Not knowing and wishing to see 
I pretend to have lost Lizette; I 
pretend to be nervous of going alone 
to the Savoy. He understands but 
does not show it. He hasten, but 
without haste, to offer his services. 
“Too charmed,’ he say without 
expression. He call a taxi, une petit 
homard, and away. Still all quiet, 
all soothing, still a bow, a smile. 
He remind me of a peak in Switzer- 
land with the sun on it. We have 
déjeuner in the restaurant. He talk 
French like a native, but better, 
and he drink Perrier, and with 
a pressure of the hand hardly to 
be felt he go, and I say, “Ah 
yes; mon cher Bill will like this 
Harry.” If not, why then—not. 
Tout a vous.—-BEBE. 


The Cullinan Diamond. 


‘Lhe cutting of the great Cullinan 

diamond was no easy allair. 
Indeed, the Amsterdam firm which 
executed the work is in fact not at 
all sorry to be relieved of a respon- 
sibility which occasioned so much 
anxiety. The head of the firm has even 
been ordered to the south of France by 
his doctors, so great was the nervous 
strain upon his constitution, and at least 
two of his assistants have collapsed since 
the great work was fiist begun. It is in. 
sured for the huge sum of £350,000, and 
its removal from Amsterdam to London 
was guarded by a small army of detectives 
and police. 
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SOME VOTARIES OF THE CHASE 


The Camera im the Counties. 


Cribs 
A WELL-KNOWN HUNTSMAN, T. LAWRENCE LADY GIFFORD 
The above snapshot of this popular huntsman of the Garth was taken at a meet at Who hunts her own hounds, leaving the kennels at Old 
Billingham Park recently Park, Chichester, with her two whips 


OUT WITH THE ESSEX A TRIO OF HUNTING PERSONALITIES 


Field-Marshal General Sir Evelyn Wood at a meet of the Lord Cole (on left), Lady Kathleen Villiers (on foot), and Lady Cole (on right) at a meet of 
Essex Hounds at Matcham Green the Cheshire Hunt 


bet 
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N 


PHE- AT brie 


Gossip Green- 


In the véle of chorus she will not have anything to do 
except speak those lovely lines which Shakspere has allotted to 
the character, but as she has already appeared most successfully 


HE characteristics of England and America are nowhere 
more nicely hit off than in the question of the national 
Whereas we have run about talking and 


theatre. 

arguing they have gone about 
acting, with the result that where we 
are still as far off our ideal as ever 
they are nearer their goal to the 
amount of $2,000,000. America with 
such directors as H. Winthrop Ames, 
Leo Schubert, and John Corbin have 
set to work, with the result that all 
the first plans of campaign are ready 
for fulfilment. The building itself is 
even now under construction in Central 
Park West, and the latest stage lighting 
and improvements will be used. None 
of the founders expect so much as a 
penny of profit on their money laid 
out, so the directors of the scheme will 
have nothing better to do than te 
make both ends meet. The répertotre 
system as at the Comédie Frangaise 
will be the rule. The reading com- 
mittee is even formed and operations 
will be commenced at once. London 
millionaires, please copy. 


Or a man becomes a preacher it 
is very difficult for him ever to 
iive down his reputation. Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome, the successful author of The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back, has 
found this out to his cost in Fanny and 
the Servant Problem, while Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones became a victim long 
ago. At the first night of his latest 
comedy, Dolly Reforming Herself, the 
audience had evidently gathered at the 


Haymarket to be instructed, and they were sent away without 
any sensations whatsoever of having witnessed a tract. L 
Reforming Herself is solely and purely comedy, even at times 
almost farce, and the main idea of the author to create 


amusement was apparent in 
every act. The one great scene 
between Mrs. Harry Telfer (Miss 
Ethel Irving) and her husband 
(Mr. Robert Loraine), _ which 
started with kisses and finished 
with reproaches and recrimi- 
nations and even downright 
abuse, kept the house in a roar, 
and a more admirable burlesque 
upon the absurd _ trivialities 
upon which married people 
lose their temper it would be 
difficult to conceive. It should 
prove a lesson to all those 
husbands and wives who con- 
duct their differences without 
the saving grace of humour. 


te Ss cf 
Ab playgoers will be glad to 

welcome back to London 
that charming American actress, 
Miss lay Davis, when. she re- 
appears as the chorus in Mr. 
Lewis. Waller’s new: production 
of King Henry the Fourth at 
the Lyric Theatre on the 25th 
inst. Miss Fay Dayis will best 
be remembered as a delightful’ 
ingénue in several of Mr. George 
Alexander's productions at. the 
St. James’s, notably in The 
Princess and the Butterfly and 
Mrs. Craigie’s Ambassadors. 
Indeed, she was considered in 
those days the legitimate suc- 
cessor to Miss Maude Millett in 
the “ young-girl”’ véles. Since 
then Miss Davis has been “ star- 
ring’ in America most success- 
fully, and Miss Marie Lohr has 
to be spoken of as “our only 


beat. 


ingénue.” 


LOVE 


by M. Volbert and Mdlle. Sylve at the Alhambra 


Dolly be withdrawn. 


HATRED 
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Hara 


A figure in the clever apache dance now being performed 


For sheer abandon the apache dance at the Alhambra would be hard to 

From first to last the dance is a whirlwind display of passions good 

and bad, and with clever dancing and some good acting of an emotional 
kind gives an added force to this undoubtedly lifelike representation 
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in the véle of reciter on many occasions 
there can be no doubt that the part 
will be very beautifully played. 
M r. Charles Frohman has just re- 
turned from Pans with two of 
the latest Parisian successes in his 
satchel. One of these is Henn Bern- 
stein’s latest success, Jsvael, which 
Mr. Frohman considers in every way 
as remarkable as his other two plays, 
The Thief and Samson (which Mr “Arthur 
3ourchier will produce on his return 
to the Garrick). Of the second play, 
Arsene Lupin, it is in the nature of a 
detective story after the stvle of Raffles 
and Sherlock Holmes, but which accord 
ing to Mr. Frohman is superior to 
either. In this piece there is a part 
played by M. André Brulée in Paris 
which would exactly suit Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier, and he will probably be 
“presented” in it after the run of 
What Every Woman Knows at the Duke 
of York’s. 


(re might just as well imagine Lon- 

don without the taxi as London 
without the Folhes, and it is therefore 
good news to learn that this laughter- 
making troupe will be once more 
among us early in December. They 
will appear on the stage of their last 
enormously successful season, namely, 
the Apollo, where Butterflies, on ac- 


count of Miss Ada Reeve’s pantomime engagement, will shortly 
In their programme will be found several new 
items, including a skit upon sensational drama, which ought to 
be excruciatingly funny. Then, too, Mr. Pelissier has composed 


many new concerted numbers, 
so all playgoers will look for- 
ward to the opening of the 
Follies’ season with the liveliest 
interest. As an example to 
foreigners of English “‘ wit and 
humour” this troupe is un- 
surpassed. 


*he only one of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s famous trilogy 

not yet produced in America 
is Alvs; Dot, though she will 
make her bow to transatlantic 
audiences before many, weeks 
are over. .Jack Straw is'a huge 
success over there, and Lady 
Frederick with Miss Ethel 
Barrymore in the title-réle pro- 
mises to run it very close in 


popular favour. Meanwhile 
Londoners are awaiting Mr. 
Maugham’s «addition to the 


series With intense interest, and 
if all we hear is true there is 
every likelihood’ of his new 
comedy being produced before 
the end of the season. 


Pans is really becoming a 
market for English thea- 
trical talent. For years Harry 
Fragson and Miss Campton 
(whom no Englishman had ever 
heard of) were the only repre- 
sentatives of English art across 
the Channel. Now, however, 
May de Souza, Madge Lessing, 
Pauline Chase, Fred Wright, 
and Olga Nethersole are all 
established favourites. 


Hana 
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s+ Who will ome Day hold our Lives im their Mands”’ 


The Great Westerm Railway’s School of Signalling. 


The students being taught the use of ‘catch points,” which are designed to protect a main line from being interfered with by intersecting railway lines. 
These ‘catch points”’ are often placed on a gradient so that if part of a train is detached through faulty couplings, instead of colliding with an oncoming 
train the detached part would run off the main line at the “catch points ” 


Clarke & Hyde 


The students watching the effect of the Signal-cabin levers in controlling the signals and points 
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E live in an age of more or less 
voluntary superstition. Sati- 
ated with new truths we rest 
ourselves on old delusions, 

which, however, are not without their 
underlying truth. Within a short distance 
of London it is still easy to find people 
who believe in witches because they can- 
not help doing so, and in JL.ondon itself 
there are thousands who want to believe 
in witches and will pay money for the 
sensation Witchcralt, therefore, is no 
mere antiquarian study. It embraces past 
and present and is a door into the inner 
and changeless places of human nature. 
It is through this door that Mr. Oliver 
Madox Huelfer conducts his readers in 


his very entertaining ‘ Book 
of Witches” (Eveleigh Nash. 
IOs. od: net). 
& S 
Hueffer 


Wien, therefore, Mr. 
pleads for the witch we 
are neither to take him too 
seriously nor wink at him too 
hard. ‘‘ Why,” he asks, “ should 
we accept the scientist more 
than his grandmother, the 
Witchy: endear lta thieshe 
can perform apparent miracles ; 
so could the witch.” An organ 
of Spiritualism thought it worth 
while to reprove me severely a 
few weeks ago because I said 
that the wonder of levitation 
was being appreciably di- 
minished by the aeroplane. It 
remains an apparent miracle, ' 
yet it is not so far as it was from 
the boundaries of fact. I see 
that Mr. Hueffer applies the 
same idea to witchcraft :— 
Those same flying machines 
provide yet another argument in 
the witch’s favour. Why deny the 
possibility that she possessed powers 
many of which we possess our- 
selves? The witch flew through 
the air upon a broomstick; Mr. 
Henry Farman and Mr. Wilbur 
Wright, to mention two out of 
many, are doing the same daily as 
these lines are written. The vast 
majority of us have never seen either 
gentleman; we take their achieve- 
ments on trust from the tales told by 
newspaper correspondents—a race 
of men inevitably inclined towards 
exaggeration—yet none of us deny 
that Mr. Farman exists and can fly 
through the air upon a structure 
only more stable than a broomstick 


in degree. Why deny to the witch 
that faith you extend to the 
aeronaut ? 


mong the many stories with which 
Mr. Hueffer studs his study of 
witches is one from that recently reissued 
book, Lady Charlotte Bury’s “ Memoirs of 
a Lady in Waiting.” Writing of the 
unhappy Princess—later Queen—Caroline, 
wife of George IV., she says as follows: 
“* After dinner her Royal Highness made a 
wax figure as usual, then took three pins 
out of her garment and stuck them 
through and through, and put the figure to 
roast and melt at the fire. Lady 
says the Princess indulges in this 
amusement whenever there are no strangers 
at table, and she thinks her Royal High- 
ness really has a superstitious belief that 
destroying the effigy of her husband will 
bring to pass the destruction of his royal 
person.” In concluding his thoroughly 
interesting book Mr. Huelfer declares that 
the witch “does and must exist for the 


strongest of all reasons—that constituted 
as it is humanity could not exist without 
her.” Sweeping as this may seem it is 
probable that every one of us has at one 
time or another paid some sort of atten- 
tion and Hots to witcheratt.” 


LJackense shmidt Ain is among the pro- 

phets. His little book, “ “The Way 
to Live” (Health and Strength, Ltd.), is 
before me. I cannot say that Mr. Hacken- 
schmidt’s way to live appeals to me 
personally, but he anticipates ‘‘ the average 
person’s’”’ objection to qualify as a 
wrestler or a weight-lifter. And he gets 
home to many of us when he says, “ Be- 
lieve me, excuses which a man may 


THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY 


Whose entertaining book relating his experiences as a student in the 


Far East was published last week 


advance, such as ‘Il am too old,’ ‘I have 
not sufficient time, ‘My position or my 
business does not permit,’ etc., are all 
mere subterfuges to cover a weak will- 
power.’ Then again the champion 
wrestler’s instructions on diet, drinking, 
breathing, and like matters if not new 
have the special interest of his own extra- 
ordinary development asa human machine. 
Mr. Hackenschmidt quotes the German 
proverb :— 
He who drinks and has no thirst, 
Or who eats and has no hunger, 
Unlike him whose health is first, 
Suffers illness and dies younger. 


The exercises ordained by Mr. Hacken- 
schmidt are of a strenuous order, but he is 
careful to advise slow and safe progress. 
And in conclusion this great Russian 
wrestler tactfully quotes our own Milton: 
“ Don’t accuse Nature ; she has fulfilled her 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


task, you must fulfil yours.” The advice 
is sound though its form seems scarcely 
Miltonic. Mr. “Hackenschmidt’s book will 


certainly find its public: 
M:: Murray's “ Wisdom of the East 

Series”? has found a considerable 
circle of readers, and now includes “ Sadi's 
Scroll of Wisdom” with an entertaining 
introduction by Sir Arthur N. Wollaston, 
K.C.LE. When England was becoming 
fairly a united nation under Henry II. 
the career of Shaikh Muslih-Ud-Din-Sadi 
was beginning in Persia. It was not alto- 
gether a happy career. A nobleman of 
Aleppo ransomed him from slavery for 
10 dinars and married him to his daughter, 
giving him roo dinars to set 
up house. Sadi had reason to 
regret his chains. 

t tt te 
Orce Sadi’s wife taunted him 

thus, “ Art not thou the 
creature whom my -father ran- 
somed from captivity amongst 
the Franks for 10 dinars?” 
“Yes, he replied, ‘he ‘re- 
deemed me for to dinars and 
enslaved me to you for 100 
dinars.’ One of Sadi’s maxims. 
was, ‘“‘ Choose a fresh wile every 
spring—on New Year’s Day; for 
the almanack of last year is 
good for nothing.” In the end 
Sadi became a holy man anda 


poet, and to-day his words 
remain words of consolation 

and wisdom. Here are a few 

of them :— 

If patience is thy helper, 

Thou wilt attain everlasting 
happiness. 


Patience giveth thee the desire of 
thine heart, 

For at the hands of mankind thy 
difficulties are solved. 

Patience is the key of the door of 
thine aspirations, 

The enlarger of the kingdom of 
desire. 

Patience is best in every case, 

For in this sentence is 
meaning. 

Patience giveth thee thy desire ; 

It relieveth thee from pain and 


mucly 


misfortune. 
I-xercise patience if ‘thou art 
religious, 
For haste is the attribute of devils. 
i & & 
brilliant study of the 


American character of to- 
day singularly candid and pene- 
trating is ‘The Wine of the 
Puritans” by Van Wyck Brooks (Sisleys, 
Ltd. 2s. 6d. net). The author finds the 
key to the American character in his 
statement that Americans take nothing 
for granted. No treasures of tradition, 
instinct, and reverence are stored away 
once for all; everything remains to 
be rummaged and re-examined by hard 
SiG MES, 

tt 

V ying fe metaphor Mr. Van Wyck 

says that Americans in their lack 
of faith and sense of mystery are for 
ever pulling up the seeds they have sown 
to make sure that they are shooting or 
are worth while. He probes to the heart 
of many American characteristics. The 
really tragic thing about Rockefeller, says 
Mr. Van Wyck, is that he has ruined his 
own life “by simply living as all 
American men liye, only a little more so.” 
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VERSION AN OLD SONG. 


“WHISPER, AND | SHALL HEAR.” BY GEORGE BELCHER 
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SARTORIAL AND ORATORICAL ART 
By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


EMBERS of Parliament have 
been recently considering a 
suggestion that they should 
wear an official dress when 
attending to their legislative duties. It 
has been urged that as aldermen, town 
councillors, barristers, and others have 
“a special and honourable” dress mem- 
bers of Parliament should also have 
something of the same sort. At present 
members dress as they like, and the result 
is that all sorts of garbs are on view in 
the House, many of them leaving mucli 
to be desired from the point of view 
of sartorial excellence. 
o a 

Dress and Oratory. 
veryone admits that true oratory has 
died out and has disappeared from 
the Commons. Men 
never now “let them- 
selves go” in a fine 
frenzy and never in- 
dulge in the careless 
rapture of the ancient 
orators, and I believe 
that their dress has 
had something to do 
with this decadence. 
Demosthenes and 
Cicero would have 
never reached their 
supreme heights of 
thetoric if they had 
been compelled to 
stand up in what is 
known as a gent’s 
lounge suit, conscious 
that their trousers were 
bagging at the knees. 
Oratory is impossible 
in such circumstances. 
Even the tub-thumper 
of Trafalgar Square 
or the gentleman who 
gnashes his teeth in 
Hyde Park would do 
better if he could take 

his fling in a robe. 


ste 


THE KING'S CHRISTMAS ‘PRESENT TO PRINCE OLAF 


i te 


A pleasant surprise is in store for Prince Olaf in the Christmas gift with which he is to be presented 
It is an exact replica of a complete railway system as will be 
seen, and is one of the most magnificent toys ever designed to fill a youthful heart with joy. The 
miniature coaches and engines are wonderful examples of workmanship. Leaving a beautiful little 
model station the tiny locomotive with its train of first, second, and third class carriages completes a 
journey during which it crosses viaducts, burrows into tunnels, and passes many objects of interest 
such as are actually seen from a railway-carriage window. 


Toga and Top Hat. 
o lam in favour of 
an official dress 
for members of Parlia- 
ment—always suppos- 
ing that the top hat 
as part of it. * (We 
must preserve that hat, and I take this 
‘opportunity of protesting against the ap- 
pearance of bowlers even on the front 
benches. I think that the Speaker should 
rule them out of order as they are an 
outrage on the decencies of the place. 
Let us aim at combining the tall sill hat 
with a garment of the nature of the Roman 
toga. They would go together very well 

indeed, each giving effect to the other. 

Simple Dignity. 

We may well learn a lesson in regard 
to such matters from the simple 
dignity of dusky potentates. These men 
and brothers who wish to impress their 
subjects array themselves in a tall hat and 
a blanket, and the result is always a 
staggering success. There. have been 
monarchs who greatly daring have trusted 
to the tall hat et preeterea nihil—the hat 
and nothing else. Apart from the fact 
that certain generally-recognised conyen- 
tionalities in this country forbid such a 
mode I am bound to say that few men 
look their best when wearing nothing but 


by his grandfather, the King, this year. 


a hat. Only those who have an unusual 
amount of natural dignity in their bearing 
could face such an ordeal with success. 
Even Mr. Turveydrop would have been 
unimpressive had he appeared in this 
excessively simple style, and as members 
have to remove the hat when addressing 
the chair the result would be rather 
embarrassing. 
Front and Back Benchers. 
hus it is essential that the hat should 
be supplemented by something else— 
something flowing, something loose, some- 
thing which can be waved about in 
moments of oratorical exaltation; and, 
of course, there must be a_ difference 
between the official garb of the front 
bencher and the back bencher just as there 


by Messrs. Gamage 


is a difference between the robes of an 
alderman and the gown of a mere com- 
mon councillor. But this is a matter of 
detail which could easily be arranged 
when once the great principle of a dis- 
tinctive parliamentary dress has been 
admitted. The front bencher should haye 
something gaudy, saucy, and tricky, while 
the other fellows would have to be con- 
tented with a dress that suggests the gloom 
of earthquake and eclipse. 


What About the Kilt? 
Probably our friends from the north of 
the border would insist on the kilt 
as forming part of this dress, and a recent 
incident has shown that the Irish also 
claim the kilt as part of their national 
costume. There would very likely be 
trouble between the representatives of 
these two great and unconquered races, 
but no doubt a reasonable compromise 
could be arranged. Indeed, there is no 
reason why the various nationalities should 
not have different styles of dress. The 
English would look very well if arrayed 
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The present has been supplied to the King 


in the style of the traditional John Bull in 
breeches, cut-away coats, and top boots. 
What a fine, impressive old English gentle- 
man—one of the olden time—Mr. Henry 
Chaplin would look in such a dress. 
He Ba 2s 
An Old Royal Edict. 
Pepys tells us that Charles II. introduced 
a dress in his day which was adopted 
by many members of both Houses. In his 
diary for October 15, 1666, he says :— 
This day the King begins to put on his 
vest, and I did see several persons of the House 
of Lords and Commons, too, who are in it; 
being a long cassocke close to the body, of 
black cloth and pinked with white silke under 
it, and a coat over it, and the legs ruffled with 
black riband like a pigeon’s leg ; and upon the 
whole I wish the King may keep it, for it is 
a very fine and handsome garment. 
I may be wrong, but 
the description sug- 
cests something of the 
Directoire style of 
dress. Some of the 
members in the House 
to-day would find ita 
little trying I daresay, 
but then some men 
would look strange in 
anything. 
Ht 


A Curious Suggestion. 
hose who have been 
advocating an 
official dress for mem- 
bers of Parliament 
suggest that the gar- 
ments should include 
“a cloak ornamented 
with the heraldic in- 
signia of their con- 
stituencies, and this 
would always remind 
them of their duty to 
their constituents.” I 
am unable to follow 
this line of thought. 
Members do not need 
any such reminders of 
their duty, for the 
constituents manage 
by means of the ‘post 
to keep their worthy 
representatives in touch 
with all local  re- 
quirements. Begging 
letters are far more 
potent than any amount of heraldic in- 
signia for this purpose. I do not say that 
members never neglect their duty to their 
constituents, but these lapses are not the 
result of ignorance. The members sin 
against light; they know well enough 
what the constituents want, for that is 
placed before them with much bluntness. 
ie it it 
Declined Without Thanks. 
regret to find that the members who 
have had this sartorial suggestion sub- 
mitted to them have treated it with 
hostility or derision. ‘The replies are all 
to the effect that they “are not taking 
any.” So long as they wear clean collars 
and unpatched clothes they think that 
they have done as much as can be reason- 
ably expected. Perhaps they are right; 
but still maintain that unless our senators 
are allowed to wear something of the 
glorified dressing- gown style such as 
Demosthenes is shown as wearing in the 
famous statue in the Vatican they will 
never get above the hum and haw and the 
hee-haw of modern parliamentary oratory. 
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THE OPTIMIST. By Will Owen. 
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‘*Waiter, this knife is blunt and the steak is like leather” 
“Yessir; do nicely for stroppin’ the knife on, sir” 


to 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—In writing to you, the 
first thing which strikes me 
is that there seems often a 
strange likeness between a name 
and a personality.. For instance, your 
name, Helen, has been one to conjure with 
throughout the ages. The beauty of Helen 
of Troy has passed into a proverb, and she 
has had many successors both in life and 
literature. Shakspere’s Helena in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream is one of his fairest 
creations, and our own country in recent 
times has seen several notable 
Helens, among them Helen Lady 
Dufferin, who was one of the 
most gifted and charming women 
of the mid-Victorian era; and 
now in this year of grace 
you whom I address may be 
called the Helen par excellence of 
the period, for several com- 
petent judges have been heard to 
declare that you are the most 
beautiful. woman of present-day 
society; in fact, a worthy suc- 
cessor to your historic prototype. 
By the way, your second name, 
Venetia, is one of our place 
names, for as it happens you were 
born in Venice. 

Lord and Lady Feversham, 
your respected parents, seem to 
be among the best-known of our 
peers and peeresses, and you are 
their second daughter and only 
two years younger than that 
other queen of beauty, the late 
lamented Duchess of Leinster. 
And you and she were among the 
most noted belles of the far-away 
eighties, but your style of looks 
made a complete contrast to 
those of your sister. She was a 
brilliant brunette and built on 
a splendid scale, while you are 
fair and fragile as a lily with 
blonde hair, ~ blue eyes, a deli- 
cately-tinted face, and a slender, 
shapely figure. And wherever 
you appear you seem to take the 
shine out of other women, not 
only in beauty but in high- bred 
grace and refinement. Grey or 
black are your favourite colours, 
and velvet is one of your favourite 
materials. 

This reminds me that you once wore a 
dress that has become known as one of 
“the historic gowns’’ seen in society. In 
your case this took the form of an evening 
dress made in grey velvet with big sleeves 
of fine white muslin, and worn ‘with no 
jewels of any sort. Lady de Grey also 
had a “historic” frock in grey chiffon, 
to which her rubies gave the needed note 
of brightness ; and Lady Sarah Wilson's 
eown of sapphire-blue tulle, worn with a 
tiara, necklace, and earrings of sapphires 
and diamonds, was another costume 
worthy of remembrance. But enough of 
these vanities. 

While still on the subject of your great 
good looks I must hark back for a moment 
to the matter of Lady Feversham. She 
was born a Graham of Netherby, and the 
Grahams, like the Sheridans and Mon- 
crieffes, have always been noted for their 
charms of person and manner. When 
young she was herself a great beauty 
and became in due course the mother of 
four daughters, each of whom was 
noted for her loveliness, and gossip 
declares that the beauty of yourself and 
your sisters was in a certain sense the 
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result of ceaseless care given by a clever 
and devoted mother. A few years ago 
some good articles appeared called 
“Mankind in the Making,’ and Lady 
Feversham may justly be termed a pro- 
ficient in the making of woman. She 


watched the diet’ of her children, trained 
their figures, insisted on hours of rest and 
hours of exercise, made them wear veils, and 
cared much for their complexions; in a 
word, she was the successful beauty doctor 
of the far-off sixties and seventies. 


THE LADY HELEN VINCENT 


Marriage came to you later than it did 
to your next sister, Lady Cynthia Graham, 
but your wedding with Sir Edgar Vincent 
made the smart event of September, 1890 ; 
and as regards your bridal gown you 
played the part of apioneer. Up to that 
time every bride had appeared at the 
altar in dead - white draperies, but you 
struck a new note and wore a white gown 
with a green sash and pale green em- 
broideries. And in this you set a fashion 
as since that date many smart brides have 
had their wedding frocks trimmed with 
touches of colour—pale green, blue, or 
yellow, or with golden embroideries. 

Now as regards your pursuits and 
proclivities. You are most artistic, and 
anything that is beautiful either in art or 
nature attracts your interest and sym- 
pathy. Then you care much for flowers 
and gardening, and have made the 
grounds and gardens at Esher Place, your 
home in Surrey, a rural paradise of care 
and cultivation, and your perfect taste 
can be seen in the entire arrangement of 
that delightful residence. No one can fail 
to admire the rose drawing-room with its 
dainty roseate draperies, the white salon 
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that has pale blue curtains and coverings, 
the oak-panelled dining-room, and the 
theatre, with its Genoese velvet and many 
orientalisms. And the house contains 
some precious pictures, notably a fine 
Hobbema, and your own wondrous por- 
trait by Constant, which shows you seated 
in a splendid gilt chair—almost a throne 
—and holding a small globe in one of 
your dainty hands. And the gardens 
are exquisitely beautiful ; there is a 
“cottage”? garden full of old-fashioned 
flowers, a kitchen garden closed 
in by yew hedges, and that has 
herbaceous borders and a quaint 
sundial which says :-— 

I give men warning how the hours fly, 
For men are shadows and ashadow I. 
Then there is a “ Tudor” garden 
filled chiefly with roses which 
are grown on pillars, and also 
“the scented garden ’—that your 
friends know is your favourite— 
and that is full of fragrant 
flowers, roses and verbena, mig- 
nonette, heliotrope, etc, and 
which is paved with red brick 
and has arches covered with Ayr- 


shire roses, purple and white 
clematis, virginia creeper, and 
honeysuckle. 


You and Sir Edgar Vincent 
have now a home in London 
called Foley House in Portland 
Place, and you also own a 
palazzo on the Grand Canal in 
Venice, and it is an open secret 
that this latter is your chosen 
abode, for like many other artistic 
folk you are deeply devoted to 
the Queen of the Adriatic. By 
the way, it is of interest to note 
that during recent years Venice 
has become a social centre for 
well- known English people. 
Helen Lady Radnor: has a flat 
at the Palazzo Morosini, Baron 
and Baroness de Meyer own the 
Palazzo Balbi, Lord and Lady 
de Grey havea charming apparte- 
ment, and Sir Hubert Miller makes 
his home in Venice. 

You who are much in Venice 
have now a circle of friends and 
some cheery society there, for 
among frequent visitors are Con- 
suelo Duchess of Manchester and Miss 
Muriel Wilson, who often has with her 
one of her sisters, Mrs. Lycett Green. or 
Mrs. Jack Menzies. 

Before I end my letter a word must be 
said on Sir Edgar Vincent, your clever 
and accomplished husband. He has made 
name and fame as a linguist and as a 
financier. He was at one time financial 
adviser to the Egyptian Government and 
acted for some years as governor of the 
Ottoman Bank at Constantinople. Sir 
Edgar Vincent is keen on the turf and on 
racing and has become a first-rate golf- 
player. The word, racing, reminds me 
that you and your husband entertain in 
spring and summer for the Sandown Park 
meetings as the course is quite near Esher 
Place, your country residence. But you 
do not come to the fore asa hostess in 
London, and when at Venice seem to do 
little in the way of hospitality. Now, is 
not this a bit self-centred? But beauty 
such as yours will cover many such small 
deficiencies.—I remain, my lady, your 
sincere admirer, CANDIDA. 


_NEXT WEEK, THE DUCHESS OF PORTLAND 
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MEANT. By J. MacWilson. 


“And now, friends, let us pray for those who are dwelling on the uninhabited portions of the earth” 
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Windsor 


INDSOR- CASTLE was_ last 
week a scene of splendid hos- 
pitality. The King and Queen 
of Sweden were the guests of 

honour, and besides their royal “host and 
hostess were the only crowned heads 
present as Queen Maud of Norway did 
not appear on this occasion. Several 
brilliant functions took place, but beyond 
bare facts not much has been recorded. 
Sandringham savours of home life, Buck- 
ingham Palace belongs to London, but 
Windsor Castle seems to most of us as 
a fairy-tale abode ol royalty. 


t Windsor Sinn is, of course, 
done with the strictest ceremonial, 
and a certain set of high officials are 
much to the fore while the Court is in 
residence. Among these are Lord Beau- 
champ, Lord Steward of the Household ; 
Lord Althorp, Lord Chamberlain ; Lord 
Granard, Master of the Horse; Mr. Arthur 
Walsh, Master of the Ceremonies; and 
Sir Charles Frederick, Master of the 
Household. And of ladies may be men- 
tioned the Duchess of Buccleuch, Mistress 
of the Robes, a couple of ladies in wait- 
ing, and Queen Alexandra’s maids of 
honour, who are always on duty when 
the Court i is at Windsor. 


% 


uests at the castle can be divided into 
two divisions—-those who are in- 
vited down. to the state banquets and 
other entertainments and those, the 
more important, who receive a ‘‘com- 
mand” to, dine and sleep, to meet the 
foreign royalties, or on other occasions. 
When formal ‘‘commands” are sent to 
large assemblies the card comes through 
the. medium of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office, but special invitations to special 
entertainments reach their recipients 
through the agency of the higher officials 
of the royal household, and different 
Court customs prevail on these different 
occasions. 


Fist, we will deal with the “ dine-and- 

sleep” contingent. Guests of this 
sort usually time their arrival at about 
half-past six, and this whether they arrive 
by motor car or by train from Paddington. 
By that hour all is ready for their reception 
at the visitors’ entrance, and what then 
happens is as follows. The new arrivals 
are ushered into the outer hall, a small 
room with white walls, oak furniture, a 
tall ‘‘ grandfather” clock, and a few fine 
portraits.. Then through gilded oak doors 
is reached the white-and-gold inner hall, 
where straight in front rises the stately 
white staircase with its rich crimson car- 
peting. This leads to what is known as 
the visitors’ vestibule, from whence the 
new arrivals are conducted to their 


apartments. 
All the guest-rooms at Windsor are 
cosily fitted and furnished, and each 
contains memories of past reigns and 
objects of interest such as family por- 
traits, sketches from the hands of dead- 
and-gone princesses, and fine bits of old 
silver in the shape of inkstands, candle- 
sticks, pin cushions, etc. The best rooms 
of all are called “the ministers’ rooms,” 
and these are situated in the Lancaster 
Tower. By the way, the keys of Windsor 
Castle bedrooms have stamped on their 
handles the words, ‘‘ Hobbs and Co., 
-London. If found, 20s. reward.” Each 
key bears a sign such as “A. B. 4,” and 


cS i 


Castle. 


housemaids who have their work in one 
part of the castle are forbidden to enter 
any other Dart of the bugis: 


it 


[Dinner is never Natore 8.45, so plenty of 

time can be given to the toilet ; but 
every guest should be aware of the fact 
that all clocks are kept half-an-hour fast 
at Windsor. Court etiquette demands 
that women should appear in full evening 
dress with trained skirts and bodices duly 
décolleté; and those of us whe know the 
ropes are careful as to the colour of 
our costumes. Bright shades should be 
avoided as white, black, cream, pale grey, 
or any neutral tint goes best with the 
splendour of the crimson-and-gold or 


THE KING OF SWEDEN 


Inspecting the naval guard of honour on arrival 
at Portsmouth on his recent visit to our shores 


greeu-and-gold backgrounds. The Green 
Drawing- room, of which more anon, is a 
specially difficult apartment. And men 
wear uniform or what is known as frock 
dress, which consists of the ordinary even- 
ing coat worn with cloth knee breeches 
and black silk stockings, and the so- 
called Windsor uniform is worn by a few 
privileged persons. This means the usual 
evening coat, only in dark blue cloth and 
with a red collar and red cuffs; there 
are red stripes down the trousers, and on 
the coat are five buttons with the royal 
crown and cypher. This uniform is almost 
unknown to the general public as it is 
only worn when the Court is at Windsor ; 
those permitted to wear it are certain 
ministers and members of the household 
while in office, but when such as _ these 
go out of office they can only use it by 
special permission. Mr. Balfour is one of 
the few who still wear the Windsor uni- 
form. This get-up is often mistaken for 
that of a Privy Councillor, which latter 
is a purple coat covered with gold lace 
and trousers to correspond, 
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etween eight and nine visitors begin 
to drift into the east corridor, where 
they meet and talk and await the arrival 
of their royal host and hostess. And the 
assemblage of guests is in itself a most 
brilliant “spectacle, for the royal dinner 
party is safe to include guests chosen from 
the Corps Diplomatique, the ministers of 
the Crown and leaders of the Opposition, 
officers of note in the army and navy, 
and a certain set of peers and peeresses 
who belong to what Disraeli described as 
“the high nobility.” This east corridor is. 
a wonderful place with a cream-and-gold 
ceiling, pale walls almost entirely covered 
by pictures, oak and gold doors, and 
many boule cabinets filled with priceless: 
china and bric-d-bvac. For in these 
cabinets—all of which are lined with 
quilted white satin—may be seen a set of 
Rose du Barri and a collection of ceil de 
perdrix, which are said to be the finest of 
their kind in existence. And those of us. 
who care for such things would take note 
of the contents of a crystal casket in 
which can be seen thie plain leather-bound 
Bible that was used by General Gordon 
up to the end of his life at Khartoum. 


“hen at last their Majesties appear om 
the scene in full dress and wearing 
certain of their ribbons and orders. A 
maid of honour hands a bouquet to the 
Queen, who with the King walks slowly 
along the line‘ of bowing and curtseying 
courtiers. When this brief ceremony is. 
over a move is made to the Oak Room, 
where dinner is served if the party num- 
bers less than twenty. This room is 
octagonal and contains Angeli’s first por- 
trait of Queen Victoria and those also of her 
four daughters-i in Jaw—Queen Alexandra, 


who is shown in her bridal robes, and 
the Duchesses of Coburg, Connaught, and 


Albany. A feature of the room is the 
rare Gobelin tapestry given to the late 
Queen by Louis Philippe. The dinner 
service may be either the “ Lion” service 


or the “Crown” service. The plates, 
dishes, and candelabra are: in massive 
silver, and the spoons and forks in the 


well-known shell pattern, but several 
pieces of plate have a unique and airy 
elegance. 


te ae i 


After dinner their Majesties lead the way 
to the suite of drawing-rooms whicl> 
overlook the East ‘Terrace. There is a 
crimson drawing-room, a white draw- 
ing-room, and a green drawing-room, 
which latter is one of the most beautiful 
apartments in Windsor Castle. It con- 
tains some matchless French furniture, 
many marbles, the famous bronzes, two 
lovely pictures by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and the magnificent Sévres service bought 
by George IV. and now valued at 
f 1,000,000. 


itt 


s the evening wears away the guests 
assemble in the White Drawing- 


room to say good night, for it is 
through two splendid ebony, glass, and 


ormolu doors that the King and Queen 


and their royal guests finally retire to 
their own apartments. All the guests 
breakfast in their own rooms unless a 
visitor chances to have a friend in the 


household, in which case he or she would 
join this friend in the dining-room allotted 
to the suite that is on the first floor of the 
Brunswick Tower. A “dine-and-sleep ” 
visit at Windsor Castle is expected to 
terminate before noon. 
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A PUBLIC FAVOURITE IN A PRIVATE ROLE. 


Dover Street Studios 


THE HON. MRS.’ HORSLEY BERESFORD (MISS KITTY GORDON) AND HER DAUGHTER 


Mrs. Beresford, who is perhaps one of the most beautiful women on the English stage, will appear in a leading part in ‘‘ The Antelope,” the new piece 
at the Waldorf Theatre, on Saturday, the plot of which is by Mr. Adrian Ross and Mr. Hugo Felix. ‘'Miss Gordon's" husband is a brother of 
Lord Decies and the fourth son of the late peer 
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: HE electric brougham was at the 
door. 
“T will drive with you, Vera,” 
said Sir John Bertrand as he met 
his wife on the stairs dressed ready to 
start. 

The announcement 
received with rapture. 

“Why are you not at Whitehall this 
morning, John?” was the reply, accom- 
panied by a look of intense annoyance 
which he would not have failed to notice 
if he had not been a singularly obtuse 
man and much devoted to his beautiful 
wife, who was many years his junior. 

He gave some reason for his absence 
from office to which she did not ap- 
parently listen. She was evidently think- 
ing hard as she got into the carriage 
followed by her amorous spouse, and 
when Sir John reminded her that she had 
given no order to the chauffeur all she 
murmured was :— 

‘Go anywhere—where you like.” 

Rather astonished he said, ‘‘ The 
Park.” 

“Sorry, Vera; afraid I have upset your 
plans. Shall I get out?” as they glided 
away in silence. 

“Oh no, no; but I must go to 
Madame Fréderique’s in Bond Street. 
She was to get some patterns to show 
me.” 


was scarcely 


“All right. I'll wait. It amuses me 
watching Bond Street. We can do the 
Park: later.” 

Vera Bertrand smiled. She did not 
answer. 

The counter order was given to the 
chauffeur, and in a very few minutes her 
ladyship got out of the carriage at 
Madame Fréderique’s door. 

“Don’t hurry dear,’ said Sir John, 
““T will not be impatient.” 

For half-an-hour he sat there like the 
model husband he was and then he took 
out his watch and began to fidget. 
Another quarter of an hour he waited, 
then with a muttered grumble about 
women’s clothes he proceeded to ring the 
door bell. 

“Ask Lady Bertrand if she is ready. 
It is nearly luncheon-time.” / 

“ Lady Bertrand is not here, sir.” 

“Not here? Nonsense! She has been 
here nearly an hour. Where is Madame 
Fréderique ?”’ 

' Madame Fréderique did not know any 
more about Lady Bertrand than did the 
servant—or pretended ‘that she did not. 

Sir John was mystified. 

“ What the deuce does it mean?” 

He got back into the brougham and 
gave the order, “‘ Home.” : 

“Lady Bertrand come in?” he asked 
the butler who opened the door. 

“No, Sir John.” 

He went into the library. 

“Brougham to wait, Sir John ?~ 

“Yes; I may go out again.” 

Ten minutes passed by, the butler and 
chauffeur in friendly chat, then a constant 
habitué of the house, Lord Ventnor, came up. 

“Sir John in, or her. ladyship ?”’ 

“Sir John is in the library, my lord.” 

Without waiting to be announced as 
was his habit Lord Ventnor went into the 
library. 
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Lort Story 


A RISAY VENTURE 


By Jean Mid dlemass. 


“Good Heavens !” 

On the floor by the table lay Sir John 
in a dead faint, an open letter clutched in 
his hand. 

“A doctor, Brown, quick,” shouted 
Lord Ventnor. ‘ Your master is ill.” 

Brown put his head in at the door. 

“Dr. Keerit next door? He has just 
come in.” 

“Yes; go quickly. 

Meantime, during the few minutes that 
elapsed before the doctor came Lord 
Ventnor with some little difficulty possessed 
himself of the letter, which was tightly 
clutched in Sir John’s hand. With a 
glance he made himself acquainted with 
its contents. 

“That scamp, Beauregard,” he mut- 
tered between his teeth. “Andshe! My 
God, she must be saved!” 

“Stroke, doctor?’’ he queried as Dr. 
Keerit bent over his patient. 

The doctor bowed his head but did 
not speak. Appearances were grave. 


” 


“Well, do the best you can. Spare 
neither money nor convenience. I leave 
you master of the situation. Iam off to 


fetch Lady Bertrand.” 

Without waiting either for acceptance 
or refusal of responsibility Lord Ventnor 
was gone. 

He jumped into the brougham that 
was still at the door and gave the order, 
“Charing. Cross. Drive as fast as you 
dare.” 

Once seated he turned out his pocket 
to see if finances were satisfactory. All 
right. Then he looked at his watch. 

“Two ten. Scarcely possible.” 

“Txpress to Folkestone just off, my 
lord,” said a porter, who knew him well. 

No luggage to hamper him, alert, 
athletic, Lord Ventnor, much to the sur- 
prise and horror of its occupants, jumped 
into a corridor carriage window as the 
train was starting. 

Ladies screamed and men_ swore, 
every one in a state of commotion; Lord 
Ventnor alone was cool. 

“Sorry to alarm you but must catch 
the boat,” he said. 

Then he looked round. There was no 
one he knew among the corridor pas- 
sengers. He was beginning to fear that 
he had made a purposeless plunge and 
not “‘ happened” on the route he expected 
would be taken. 

No harking back, however ; he would 
go on to Paris if need be. 

With all his heart he loved Vera 
Bertrand, had loved her from childhood ; 
was coming back from abroad to make 
her his bride when he heard she was 
married to his much-respected elderly 
cousin, Sir John Bertrand. That she was 
uphappy he knew, that she had taken up 
with Eugene Beauregard out of sheer 
discontent with life he felt certain. 

Arrived at Folkestone town he jumped 
out—train still in motion—as rashly as he 
had jumped in, and ran along the plat- 
form. 

Ah. 

“Vera!” She was looking out of a 
carriage window. 

She started back when she saw Lord 
Ventnor without, however, imagining he 
was in search of her. 
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“Vera, he repeated. “You must 
come at once. Going to Paris shopping, 
I hear—where is your maid?” 

“Lord Ventnor!” in an angry tone 
from her companion, who now appeared. 

“Ah, Beauregard, looking after Lady 
Bertrand and her luggage? Good of you, 
but she must come back without delay. 
Bertrand has had a seizure—case most 
serious.” 

“Nonsense, Ventnor!” spoken hysteri- 
cally by her ladyship with a feeble effort 
to bluff the situation. 

“No nonsense at all; quick, my dear 
lady, quick!” 

Before she could help herself she was 
standing beside him and the train had 
moved on taking Beauregard, who was 
fuming with rage, and the maid and the 
luggage—that is, if these were there at 
all. 

“Now we must run for it,” said 
Ventnor, ‘‘and we shall just catch a train 
back to town.” 

Thorough diplomatist that he was he 
did not fora moment pretend to see any- 
thing unusual in Vera’s journey to the 
coast, nor when after some rush they were 
at last seated in the London train did he in 
any way allude to the «ircumstances that 
had brought her to Folkestone although 
the letter that had been written to Sir 
John was safe in his breast pocket to be 
destroyed at the very earliest opportunity. 

Vera shed) many tears during the 
transit, which he sought to soothe, ascrib- 
ing them to anxiety about the dangerous 
illness of her husband. Nor did she 
contradict him, since to an extent he 
was right. Remorse was giving her many 
heart pangs, and, so variable are women’s 
whims, by the time she had reached the 
little house in Lowndes Street where the 
Bertrands lived she almost hated Eugene 
Beauregard for inducing her to take so 
rash a step. 

Sir John was still in a most precarious 
condition but he had recovered a certain 
amount of consciousness, and when Vera 
leaned over his bed and kissed his brow 
he expressed much perplexed surprise at 
seeing him. 

“ You — you — really — Vera,” he re- 
peated, “ and—and the letter?” 

Lord Ventnor had accompanied Vera 
into her husband’s room fearing what she 
might say. 

“No explanations for God’s sake!” he 
whispered. That one sentence was the 
ony allusion made by him in which she 
would even guess that he knew the truth. 

“There are no letters, Bertrand,” he 
said turning from her. ‘“‘If there were the 
doctor says you must not read them just 
now, so be at peace, my dear man, and be 
sure that Vera and | will look after you.” 

But Sir John was not readily quieted. 

“My poor brain,’ he murmured; “1 
don’t understand—Madame Fréderique— 
I was waiting—and Vera.” 

“Dear John, you must have been 
asleep and are still dreaming,” she whis- 
pered, taking her cue from Ventnor. 

“Of course he has,” said his lordship ; 
“we'll leave him to have. his sleep out 
and come back and see him later on.” 

When they got outside the door Vera 
sobbingly broke down. 

: (Continued on page iy 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE: CHINA. 


he almost simul- 
taneous deaths 

of the Emperor 
Kwang-Hsu and the 
Dowager Empress 
of China have turned 
the eyes of the world 
towards that vast 
and mysterious em- 
pire in Eastern Asia 
with its 400,000,000 
of people, conserva- 
tive to the last 
degree and standing 
almost isolated as 
the only people of 
the world who are 
indifferent to the 
march of modern 
progress. Those 
travellers who have 
visited Pekin realise 
as few can do the 
complete isolation 
and seclusion _ of 
Kwang-Hsu during 
his chequered career 
as the puppet mon- 
arch of China’s mil- 
lions. In the centre 
of the great Tartar 
town rise the lofty 
walls of the Hoang- 
tcheng, the _ impe- 
rial city, with its 
temples, palaces, 
and other buildings 
belonging to the 
Court. This city in 
its turn encloses 
another one called 
the Tsekin- 
tcheng, the sacred 
“purple” town re- 
served to the Em- 
peror. The“ purple ” 
city, which is only 
3,000 ft. by 2,400 {t., 
is separated from 
the outer world by 


O 


A STEEP DECLIVITY OF THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 


a crenellated wall of 
22 ft. and a ditch 
60 ft. broad and full 
of water. Of the 
late Dowager Em- 
press much has been 
written, but perhaps 
the following de- 
scription gives one 
the most intimate 
glimpse of this re- 
markable =woman 
that has been 
written. It describes 
her reception of a 
well - known Em- 
Perorsiaes lsul) Tsi 
was perfectly immo- 
bile; she sat erect 
in spite of her many 
years ina rigid and 
hieratical attitude. 
Indeed, she seemed 
a strange idol. The 
forehead was smooth 
and high, the nose 
long and_ broad 
between the eyes, 
the lips large, the 
chin small and 
square. Heavy and 
elaborate. earrings 
weighed down the 
lobes of the some- 
what protruding 
ears, The hair, 
neatly parted in the 
middle, almost dis- 
appeared under a 
fantastic head-gear 
of gold and brocade. 
All these might have 
belonged to a 
painted statue, but 
the eyes were fasci- 
nating. They were 
at the same time 
cold, keen, shrewd, 
dazzling, cruel, and 
absent.” 


A VIEW OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS MILE-LONG AVENUE OF STONE ANIMALS AND FIGURES LEADING TO THE 


Copyright photographs by Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S. 
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MING TOMBS, NORTH CHINA 
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AN IMBROGLIO. 


The house without a bottle of Hennessy’s Brandy is as bad as a town without 
a doctor—you are at a loss in an emergency. If you do not take the precaution 
of keeping Hennessy handy this is the kind of thing that may happen :— 


Somebody is taken with sudden 
faintness, or there has been an 
accident, or an invalid takes a 
sudden and unexpected change 
for the worse. Jn each case 
everybody says (and everybody 
is right), ‘‘Give some Brandy, 
quick.” But no Brandy is there. 
Somebody in a flurry says— 


But then you remember 
that his shop is shut for 
the night, or that he 
lives a long way off. 


So you send to your neighbour, 
Mr. A., who says he thinks he 
has a little Brandy somewhere, 
but after wasting precious time 
searching finds that he has not, 
and recommends you to 


Who tells you that 
he has never taken 
the trouble to keep 
Brandy, because 
he thought that 
when occasion 
arose he would 
borrow some off 
you. 


Finally you try Mr. C., who pro- 
duces a_ bottle apologetically 
saying that he is afraid it is only 
‘cooking Brandy.” However, 
you know that the patient all this 
while is in sore straits, and you 
accept the “‘ cooking Brandy” and 
find that the patient is unable to 
retain it. 


Now, this is no fancy story, it happens in the manner outlined 
often enough, and it may happen to you unless you take the very simple 
precaution of keeping a bottle of genuine Brandy—Hennessy—in the home. 
Indeed, the story outlined here might have had a tragic ending. A doctor 
writing to us summed up in a phrase the opinion of the Medical pro- 
fession. “Many lives have been saved,” he wrote, “by genuine Brandy, 
and many more sacrificed for the want of it.” 


Surely, to save possible trouble and suffering hereafter, you will 
spend a few shillings now and say— 


HENNESSY PLEASE. 
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£385 £585 £385 


The Incomparable 


White Steam Car 


£385 £585 £3585 


1909 Model. 


Id h.p. Chassis 
£385 £385 £385 


Complete with Lights, Horn, 
Tools and Tyres. 


Heating 
Stoves 


For Coal, Coke, 
Gas or Electricity, 


Create a comfortable warmth 
in the home and maintain a 
uniform temperature with a 
consistent economy of fuel. 
Simple and pleasing in design, 
and thoroughly efficient. 


Sold by all ltronmongers 
and Hardware Merchants, 


Made in a large variety of artis'ic designs. 
Write for No.39 Heating Stove Catalogue to 


(ARRON COMPA | 


ORPORATED BY 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, etc., to 


The White Company, 


39, 36, & 37, Kingly St., Regent St., London, W. 


£385 £3585 £385 


CARRON, Surlingshire. 


A complete assortment of Carron manufac- 
tures on view at the following Showrooms: 


London (City) 15, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 5 
(West End) 23, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
W. ; Liverpool—22-30, Red Cross St. ; Glasgow 
igs, Buchanan Street ; Manchester—24, Brazen- 
nose Street; Bristol— 6, Victoria Street ; New- 
castle-on- Ty ne—13, Prudhoe SES Birmingham— 
218, 220, 222, Corporation Street ; Dublin—44, 
Grafton Street. 


Q. E. D. 
QUIETNESS. EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY. 


THE DENNIS. 


The Name always associated with 
High-Class Work. 
OLDEST MANUFACTURERS IN ENGLAND. 


Jie Judges Verditt 
ISON: 


FIRST AWARD FOR SILENCE AND APPEARANCE. 
FIRST AWARD FOR FLEXIBILITY. 
FIRST AWARD FOR DUSTLESSNESS. 


WE ASK YOU TO TRY THE “DENNIS” CAR 
BEFORE DECIDING TO PURCHASE ELSEWHERE. 


Price Complete, 2383@QO. Wonderful Value. 


A Triumph of Engineering Skill and economy in production, 
fitted with the ‘* DENNIS’? WORM GEAR. 


“Scotch Whisky. 
Absolutely THE BEST! 


JOHN ROBERTSON: S0N Dundee -Scatland 


DENNIS BROS., Ltd., 


Head Office: Onslow & Bridge St., GUILDFORD. 
Factory: Woodbridge Hill, Guildford. 
Telephone: 129. Telegrams: “DENNIS.” A.B.C. Code, 5th Edition. 
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A RISAY VIENTURIE—continued. 


“You will not desert me, Ventnor; you will 
stand by me?” 
us My dear child, for what else was I born?” 
She held out her hand to him. 
“You are the truest and best man in the 
whole of God’s world,” she said emphatically. 
“Good!” he answered. “Very good, if 


h 


AN INTERIOR VIEW OF LIPTON’S NEW TEA SHOP 


Opened the other day. 


thinking so you will let me really be 
friend.” 

“T will always follow your advice ; 
this day forward you shall be counsellor. 
have earned the part, eh, Ventnor ?-” 

They clasped hands firmly, but there was 
an expression on his face which seemed to say, 
“If it had only been thus before!” But he 


chased the half-formed thought away and, 


your 


from 
You 


The opening marks a new enterprise on the part of this 
well-known firm which has met with instantaneous success 


bidding her come and eat for she must be 
exhausted and dinner was ready, he went into 
the dining-room, where a good fire was burning, 
and while he was waiting for her to remove her 
hat and travelling wrap he put the incriminat- 
ing letter among the flames and with well- 
merited satisfaction watched it burn. 


new book, 


Sir John recovered sufficiently to become a 
permanent captious invalid, his every whim 
anticipated by the repentant Vera, who never 
could do enough to try and expiate the folly 
which she felt was the cause of his illness. 

Lord Ventnor, too, was always hovering 
somewhere near, staunclily helping her to keep 
up the mystification of why he had waited so 
long on that never-lorgotten afternoon. 


And her husband in their motor boat opposite the home of the author. 
“Christian Murders,” has just been published by Everett 


The truth he never learnt, though what had 
become of Beauregard he asked more than once as 
though an occasional ray of light would in spite 
of their efforts illumine the eloaming in which 
they strove to keep him enshrouded. 

If, however, over Beauregard the mantle of 
darkness had been cast Sir John was not wholly 


MISS WINIFRED GRAHAM (MRS. THEODORE CORY) 


Miss Graham's 


without observation. He saw certain signs, and 
in his tender old heart rejoiced. 

Nor was he wrong in lis surmise. When he 
had passed away from trouble and Ses the 
loyal friend, who by a risky venture had saved 
a society scandal, would take his place and to 
the end of both their lives shield and love the 
little woman who asked no greater happiness. 
than that he should be her protector. 


The Prevention of Tiharoat Troubles. 


Hlow to Guard against 


Infection. 


HE number of men, women, and children 
who constantly suffer from sore throat, 
more especially at this season of damp, 
fog, and cold, presents a problem to the 

medical practitioner which has long given him 
very serious trouble. At last this problem has 
been solved and the means has been found of 
putting an end to this distressing condition by 
a discovery which the medical profession hail as 
one of the most valuable gilts they have received 
from Science. 


a 


le way in which this discovery has been 
made — the nature of the remedy, its 
powers, and the method of its application— 
Dr. Andrew Wilson, the eminent authority on 
hygiene, describes in detail in his latest work, 
i The Prevention of Infectious Diseases,’ a con- 
tribution to the literature of Science which 
promises to still further enhance the author’s 
reputation as a promoter of the public wellare. 


A Guard against Influenza. 


D: Andrew Wilson touches the root of the 

trouble when he says in his work, “ Most 
infectious ailments reach the body through the 
mouth ; hence, in times and seasons of influenza, 
diphtheria, or when scarlet fever and other 
zymotic ailments are ‘in the air,’ it will be 
well to remind ourselves of the value of allow- 
ing a Formamint tablet to dissolve occasionally 
in the mouth. If influenza and other infectious 
troubles are acquired in crowded assemblies, 
the use of a Formamint tablet under such 


conditions may be relied on to ward off risks 
of infection.” 


it 


| nlectious ailments reach the body through the 

mouth, they develop in the throat, and 
“Formamint Wulfing”’ is the name Science has 
given to the recently discovered remedy for the 
evil—that is the gist of the matter. But more 
of Dr. Andrew Wilson’s words are worth quoting 
and seriously reflecting over. He says :— 


“Ne ailments are more painful or annoying 
than those affecting the throat, and the 

organ of the voice or ‘larynx,’ nor are there any 
troubles in which it is more dilficult by means 
of ordinary remedies to reach the parts alfected. 
Inhalations and gargles often fail to give relief 
by reason usually of the fact that “they are 
difficult of application, disagreeable to use, and 
quickly lose their effect.” 


Microbes Made Harmless. 


| ‘hat which Science has searched for and 
found at last,” he tells us, ‘‘ isa substance 
which shall exercise an antiseptic action, and 
destroy microbes, without injurious effect, either 
upon the mouth or on the body. This substance, 
‘Formamint Wulfing,’ his descripticn shows to 
adequately meet these requirements. ‘ Forma- 
mint’ comes to the front as an efficient remedy 
in throat troubles by reason of its disinfective 
powers. It clears the field of the germ products 
to which the throat ailment is due and thus 
initiates the one essential condition of the 
process of speedy healing and vital repair.” 
Ea Es ti 


“ 


ormamint Wulfing,’ Dr. Andrew Wilson 
says, “is sold in the form of tablets, in 


lt 


bottles which can be carried in the satchel. 
One tablet dissolved in the mouth at intervals 
allows of the active principle to mingle with the 
saliva, in which it is freely soluble. Through 
the saliva it is brought into immediate and close 
contact with every part of the mouth, pharynx, 
and throat. In such ailments as smoker's 
throat, ‘clergyman’s sore throat,’ and those 
allections which distress singers and speakers, 
Formamint is promptly effective, while in the 
treatment of children’s complaints, thrush, 
inflammation of the tonsils, etc., it has been 
proved the greatest gift we have yet had from 
Science.” 


nvaluable as a prevention of infection— 
medical men and nurses now place a tablet 
in their mouths for that purpose after visiting 
patients suffering from infectious disease—‘ For- 
mamint,’ Dr. Andrew Wilson tells us, “is a 
germicide and a sweetener, effective in nature, 
and above all, pleasant to use and capable of 
easy and instant application.” 
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n face of the public benefit of so important a 
medicament becoming widely known, the 
publishers of Dr. Andrew Wilson’s work, in 
which it is fully described, have instructions to: 
distribute a first large edition of the work by 
post, free of cost, to all who feel sufficient 
interest in the subject to write to them for a 
copy. A post card, mentioning Ture Tater, 
addressed to A. Williams & Co., 24, Alfred 
Place, London, W.C., will ensure a copy by 

return of post. 

4 cd i 


ormamint Wulfing,”’ by the way, may be 
obtained from all chemists in bottles at 
Is. 11d. 


